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THE ART AMATEUR 



got from white, bitumen (or, other transparent brown) 
black and a little yellow ochre. If it should be very warm 
a little burnt Sienna may be added. This last will es- 
pecially be needed if the neighboring tones are warm. 
A cold gray may be got from black and white modified 
by ochres and lakes, or from brown and blue. Mixtures 
of vert emeraude and lake give silvery aerial grays. A 
good plan may be to compose your grays of whatever 
brilliant colors are dominant in your landscape, mixed 
with their complementaries. 

Qljiiifl painting, 

USE OF GOUACHE OR MATT COLORS. 



MUCH decorative work is done now in imitation of the 
Royal Worcester and Royal Dresden wares. Colors spe- 
cially prepared for the purpose are to be had of all the 
principal dealers.* They are called Gouache colors. 
They are not made in great variety, but for this style of 
work an extensive palette is not needed. The decoration 
is of the simplest character. Only a few colors are used 
on a single piece, and these always in combination with 
gold or bronzes. 

For decorative objects, such as vases and plaques, they 
are very suitable. Hancock's Worcester colors, it may 
be remarked, come moist as well as in powder. The 
metallic paints are in various tints — light green, brown, 
red, purple, Roman, platinum, etc. After one firing 
gold can be worked over these colors with good effect. 
Always draw the design in water-color on the tinted 
ground before attempting to paint it in gold. If you 
wish to produce a delicate tint in any Gouache color, you 
proceed much as you would in painting in Gouache with 
ordinary water colors — that is, not by using a thin wash 
of the pigment, but by adding Gouache white to the pig- 
ment as you would add Chinese white in painting opaque- 
ly in water-colors. 

These colors are retailed at twenty, thirty and fifty 
cents. You can get black, blue, celeste, brown, blue 
green, yellow, pink, purple, red, flesh-color, rose, violet 
and ivory for Worcester grounds, and light and dark 
shades of many of the colors named. The ivory tint for 
grounding is generally preferred to any other, the smooth, 
dull creamy white being a characteristic of the genuine 
Royal Worcester ware. Specimens of this artistic pot- 
tery can be examined by the student at any of the lead- 
ing china stores in the country. 

The relief enamel colors used for high lights in flow- 
ers or other decorations are much to be preferred to the 
method of putting on white enamel and tinting it after 
one firing. These can be obtained in a dozen different 
colors, and are mixed in the same manner as powdered 
overglaze colors, with fat oil and turpentine. They are 
fired at the same degree of heat as the Lacroix colors. 
The mixture should be like a paste, and pretty stiff. 
They can also be mixed with gum-arabic water or sugar 
instead of with fat oil. The price per bottle is fifteen 
cents. The colors are blues, browns, greens, lemon yel- 
low, celeste, pink, turquoise, orange, white No. I and 
white No. 2. These relief colors can also be used 
dropped on the ware in small spots resembling jewels. 
For small flowers, such as the arbutus and lily-of-the- 
valley, they are valuable additions to the general effect. 

The first principle to be thoroughly understood by 
the young amateur in the use of these Gouache colors is 
that they are not intended for the general decoration of tea 
and dinner sets. When heightened by splashes of gold 

* Those of our readers who are unable to get what they want 
in china-painting materials from their local dealers should write 
direct to Sartorius, Marsching, Walter, or any of those who ad- 
vertise in The Art Amateur under the head " Art Supplies," al- 
ways remembering to mention the name of this magazine. 



or raised gold outlines, one can readily understand why 
they are not suitable for actual table use. 

In some respects their manipulation is in direct oppo- 
sition to other methods of overglaze painting. These 
colors are prepared in the same way, it is true — they 
come in powders, in bottles, and are sufficiently ground. 
They are worked on the palette with a drop or two of 
fat oil, enough to moisten the amount of powder used. 
Rubbed evenly to a smooth paste, which is very readily 
done, they are then thinned with turpentine or lavender 
oil to a proper consistence for painting on the ware. 
They are fired at the same rose heat as the Lacroix and 
Hancock colors, but they come from the kiln with an 
entirely different appearance. Instead of the exquisite 
glaze which we so earnestly seek for and admire, these 
are unglazed and have a soft, velvety look. The secret 
of this is the absence of flux in their composition. Do 
not make the mistake of adding flux as you would to 
your other colors. 

Another point of dissimilarity is in the addition of 
white to produce lighter tints. Those who have painted 
with water-colors on silk, velvet or tinted paper will 
readily understand that every color requires the addition 
of white, and a great deal of white, to produce light 
tints. It is so with these. The light tints desired in 
these matt colors must be made by adding more or less 
white, and they must be applied just as heavily as the 
darker ones. 

The colors are used principally for conventionalized 
flowers and designs, but the work may be shaded to • 
some extent. Gold is much employed in accentuating 
or outlining flowers or forms, and is used sometimes in 
lines or splashes over the color. The gold used over 
the color should be the unfluxed kind. It is best to 
have the color fired before the gold is painted over. 

The first thing to be done is to get rid of the white 
glazed surface of the china — the first thing, because the 
whole effect of these colors is better without the glazed 
surface near them. So the whole surface must be tinted. 
This can be done in various colors to suit individual 
taste or for especial adaptation. There are about forty 
colors in all, and the range is quite equal to any kind of 
decoration desired. 

Much of the Royal Worcester pottery we see in this 
country is tinted in ivory, without the addition of white. 
This color is already prepared in powder, and only 
requires fat oil and turpentine to give it proper con- 
sistency for painting on the ware. It is laid on as evenly 
as possible with a large brush and dabbed with a brush 
blender or a bit of cotton tied up in silk, linen or 
chamois skin— exactly, as you would tint a plate with 
Lacroix colors. Those who work on china will readily 
understand the advantage in having the groundwork 
fired before proceeding further. But if the kiln is at a 
distance or if for other reasons the work must be resumed, 
wait until the ground is perfectly dry. To effect this 
with haste, put the object in a common stove oven or 
hold it over an alcohol lamp. When dry, draw the 
design with a hard lead-pencil, or if preferred, with car- 
mine in water-colors — never with black, lest the ground 
be soiled. The color inside the design must next be re- 
moved, in small places with a sharp pointed knife, else- 
where with erasing oil or a rag twisted into a hard point 
and dipped in turpentine. With ordinary care this is an 
excellent way to remove color. In all cases, extreme 
cleanliness in all parts of the design must be maintained. 
The next thing is to paint the leaves or flowers in natural 
or conventionalized methods. The paint wet with oil, 
for working well, is very much the same color it will be 
after firing. But here, as with other china colors, a test 
plate will be invaluable. If you make your own tests 
you can be reasonably certain of the success of your 
work. The colors can be mixed together as Lacroix 
colors are mixed, the same principles being followed as 



to the mixing of iron and gold colors. They all fire well 
at the same degree of heat, and are susceptible of re- 
peated firings, with one exception. This is coral red, 
which, you remember, must never be fired twice. You 
will be agreeably surprised to find that these paints 
mixed with white are very easy of manipulation on the 
glazed surface of the china, probably because they are 
more opaque than the ordinary colors. 

For first practice take a plaque, tint it with ivory, draw 
some conventional design in flowers — The Art Amateur 
is full of them— erase the color and paint in the design 
with yellow brown No. 1. You can outline this in un- 
fluxed gold before the first firing, or you can have the 
plate fired and then add the outline with ordinary gold 
or with the liquid gold. By this time you will have 
learned how simple and effective is this form of decora- 
tion, and you will also learn that not many colors are 
required to produce very elegant and artistic results. 
The pink, rose and light purple, which burn out in deli- 
cate crushed strawberry tints, are charming. So are the 
reds, the flesh-colors, one and. two, the pompadour red, 
regular red and best red. The yellow greens, the 
bronze greens and the blue greens are beautiful 
alone, without the addition of bright flowers. The hop- 
vine blossom is a very favorite decoration, done in yellow 
greens and bronze greens. The gold outline of course 
enhances the value of the whole. If you use the reds, 
find a good conventionalized poppy ; no flower is more 
effective than this. 

Browns and yellows always look well together, and 
are harmonious in almost any room. There are six 
different browns in these colors. 

Gold lines in. relief, for outlines, or petals, or leaf 
veins, or tendrils, add much to the elegance of artistic 
pottery. 

Methods of treatment with other kinds of gold will be 
given in a chapter on Golds and Bronzes. 

L. Steele Kellogg. 



TREA TMEJVT OF THE DESIGNS. 



In executing the red lily decoration for a cracker jar, 
use for the flowers bright red, shading with the same or 
with red brown and outlining with gold. Use gold also 
for the pistil, stamens and anthers. For the leaves and 
stalks use either light brown or brown green, outlining 
with gold. Leave the white of the china for back- 
ground, clouding it irregularly with gold. On the cover 
use red for the twig handle, marking the divisions with 
gold. Use gold also for the lining and outlining of the 
border. For the darker portions of the border use red. 

In painting the fish plate (No. 9 of the series) make 
the rocks at the left blue gray, and shade with brown 
108 and black. The sea-weed on top is a deep pink, 
almost red, shaded with the same color. The coral 
polyps are a delicate creamy color ; use yellow ochre 
shaded with gray, and introduce a very little pink on the 
edges. Make the fish blue gray, and shade with the 
same color, making the backs bluer. Foreground rocks, 
gray ; weed, delicate grass green, shaded with brown 
green ; water lines, blue gray. 

The design of apple-blossoms for a honey dish and 
plate, given on the preceding page, is intended to be ex- 
ecuted in monochrome. Either deep blue, carnation or 
one of the rich greens will be very pleasing. The flow- 
ers can be painted in a very pale wash of carnation, then 
outlined in the full strength of the color and all the 
background work can be done in gold. Still another 
suggestion is that the flowers can be painted in light 
carmine, outlined in the same color and the background 
worked up in brown green and a little mixing yellow 
with it. The flowers would also be effective in jonquil 
yellow and the dotted work in green. Outline the yel- 
low flowers with brown green. 



